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made up of civilian people, its statesmanship must be 
civilian statesmanship. Inside the navy, expert opinion 
ought to rule, probably to a greater extent than now; 
but the size and purpose of the navy constitute a matter 
wholly outside of the range of naval judgment. 

By the present struggle for or against two Dread- 
naughts a year, or one or four Dreadnaughts, we shall 
get nowhere. To continue or to add to our present un- 
precedented expense will sooner or later bring violent 
reaction. Extravagance and reaction are not good busi- 
ness. 

We should not go on building great floating fortresses 
because we have begun in that way, nor because England 
builds or Germany builds, nor because we may fall to 
third place or tenth place in the rush if we do not build. 
We should do simply what is needful, wise, and just. 
Whatever is more than that is waste, and waste is the 
older name for graft. 

The way to a solution of these matters lies, as I be- 
lieve, in the constitution of a high commission op 
civilian statesmen to which the whole policy of army 
and navy development should be referred. This com- 
mission should be composed of men holding no political 
office, and having no connection with either army or 
navy. 

Such a commission might outline the duties and 
heeds of "national defense" and of national and inter- 
national police service, so as to bring good citizens into 
agreement, and thus to lay the foundations for wise 
and stable policy. 

I believe that we should build no more warships until 
our people can have such a statesmen's survey of the 
situation. This should include consideration of the 
resources and purposes of our sister nations, the menace, 
if any, involved in these purposes, and the methods of 
removal of possible causes of friction without the sug- 
gestion of an appeal to arms. Wars do not come by 
accident, nor are they dispensations of an uncontrollable 
Providence. A war is a form of world sickness. It is 
brought on by human blundering, and it is quite as 
amenable to sanitation as any other form of human 
disorder. 

Stanford University, California. 



The United States as a World Power. 

By Edwin D. Mead.* 

There are two kinds of power in the world— moral 
power and physical power: the power of ideas and of 
materialism — and it is according as a nation or a man 
lays the emphasis upon one or the other that the record 
is made up at last. "The United States as a world 
power" is a phrase that we hear rather often nowadays ; 
it has become common and rather fashionable; we read 
many articles in the newspapers and in the magazines 
about the United States as a world power. And it 
would sometimes seem as if upon the pens and lips of 
men who talk and write about the United States as a 
world power the popular notion is that the United 
States suddenly began to be a "world power" a dozen 
or fifteen years ago, when with vastly superior forces 

♦Address before the City Club of Chicago, January 14, 
1913. 



we sunk half a dozen second-rate Spanish gunboats in 
Manila harbor and at Santiago. Now that is a very 
cheap view of world power — and a very cheap view of 
the United States. It is my opinion that the United 
States began to be a world power as soon as it began 
to be at all ; and on the whole I conceive it has been the 
greatest of world powers from that time to this; and 
on the whole, too, a power for good and a power in be- 
half of those policies which we believe, and most of us 
gladly believe, are destined politically to control the 
future and shape international policies and institutions. 
Many of you are familiar with Gladstone's essay, 
"Kin Beyond Sea," one of the most interesting of his 
later essays ; the essay in which he discussed more fully 
than anywhere else the relations of England to this 
country. He especially compared the American and 
English political systems, and if you are familiar with 
that essay, you will remember Gladstone said that to 
his thinking the Constitution of the United States was 
the most remarkable political document ever struck off 
at a single time by the hand of man. That is very 
great praise from a very great man. I think it is en- 
tirely just and warranted praise, and temperate praise. 
At any rate, it is true that from that time to this there 
has not been an important political constitution framed 
by any nation which has not shown the influence of that 
Constitution and somehow borne its impress. This is 
a rather remarkable fact. We had not been set up as a 
Republic for a generation before all South America 
was in a ferment. You know they are at this time be- 
ginning to celebrate centennials down there. Every one 
of those South American States was in revolution; 
every one had a George Washington of some kind or 
another, named Simon Bolivar or something else; and 
they emerged from that period of revolution all made 
over, with constitutions framed in some sort after the 
similitude of the Constitution of the United States. 
Now that is a pretty big exercise of influence as a world 
power. Within a generation a whole continent made 
over through our exercise of influence upon the insti- 
tutions and constitutions of that continent! I think 
that is worth recalling when men rise up and tell us 
that we suddenly began to be a world power a dozen 
years ago, when we sunk half a dozen second-rate Span- 
ish gunboats. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED STATES UPON GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

How about Great Britain, the country from which 
we broke away when we achieved our independence? 
Think for a moment of the British colonies; think of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and the 
rest. Their political institutions, with variations of 
course, are far more like those of the United States 
than like those of England herself, precisely because 
they were found better adapted to their democratic 
ideas and needs. Now that is an exertion of our in- 
fluence as a world power upon the colonies of Great 
Britain. 

And how about Great Britain herself — what was our 
influence there? Many of you remember that in his 
later life the great English historian, Freeman, came 
over to this country and gave lectures. He gave a 
course of Lowell lectures in Boston. He spoke in New 
York and in Chicago, and I think the most interesting 
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address be gave was an address here in the city of Chi- 
cago. He was here, if I remember rightly, on Wash- 
ington's birthday, and was invited to give an address 
on Washington. That address is included in one of Die 
later volumes of Freeman's collected essays and ad- 
dresses. It bears the title, "George Washington, the 
Expander of England." I don't know how you felt 
here in Chicago when you read that address. I read it 
with surprise ; I read the title with surprise. We Amer- 
icans are not in the habit of thinking of George Wash- 
ington as the expander of England. Eather the con- 
tracted we say, for we think that by Washington and 
his associates in the Eevolution England was shorn of 
her proudest possessions. But the English historian 
was right, and the title was correct. George Washing- 
ton was the great expander of England, because he and 
his associates first taught England with drastic power 
what the principles and policies were which she must 
observe in dealing with her colonies, if she expected to 
retain them, if she expected to hold her empire to- 
gether and to expand it. They taught England that 
she must treat her colonies with justice ; that there must 
be an end of oppression ; that there must be no taxation 
without representation; that local rights must be as- 
sured ; that Englishmen on this side of the water must 
have every right which Englishmen had at home. 
England learned that lesson, and because she learned 
it, and has observed it, the British Empire today is 
strong. Its strength comes through the fact that every 
member — Canada, Australia, and all the rest — knows 
that they have simply to request independence to get it. 
Now that was a great lesson to teach and to learn ; and 
upon that lesson are based the integrity and expansion 
of the British Empire, which is strong because all its 
parts are held to the mother country simply by the 
bonds of loyalty and love. 

What was our influence upon Great Britain itself, 
the mother country? I think most of us misconceive 
the very character of the American Eevolution. We 
are altogether too much inclined, and we teach the boys 
and girls in the schools erroneously — I am glad to say 
not so much as twenty years ago — to conceive the Amer- 
ican Eevolution altogether as a struggle between a 
united country of American patriots and a great united 
country on the other side of despotic and tyrannical 
Englishmen. Nothing of the kind was true, either on 
the other side or on this side. The peoples on both 
sides were in civil strife from beginning to end. You 
know how it was in this country. North Carolina was 
not the only colony torn with dissension through those 
years. In my own Massachusetts the wealthier and in 
some respects more influential class were on the side of 
the king and the ministry. They regarded the Eevolu- 
tion as a mistake and a wrong; and rather than live 
under the new government thousands of them went off 
to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. It was with the 
greatest difficulty often that Washington and Congress 
kept their little army together, precisely because of the 
prevalent sympathy with the British cause and lack of 
sympathy with the revolutionary movement. 

How was it on the other side ? It was the same sort 
of thing. Why, gentlemen, I only need to say to you 
to have you recognize it, that almost every great Eng- 
lishman of that time — the men whom after the century 
and the generation England and we alike still honor — 



was on our side, and fighting for us in Parliament while 
we were fighting for ourselves at Bunker Hill and Tren- 
ton. Why, the whole map of the United States, espe- 
cially of the old thirteen States, is dotted with the 
names which are the persistent memorials of our grati- 
tude to the men who were our friends at that time, and 
whose names were attached to towns, many of which 
were then being born, because they were our friends and 
we honored them. I say our map is dotted all over 
with towns called Chatham, and Pittsburgh, and Graf- 
ton, and Eoxboro, and Conway, and Barre, and Wilkes. 
In Massachusetts there was a town which was named 
Hutchinson, if I remember, after the royal governor, 
and they turned it into Barre. They had a struggle 
whether to call it Barre or Wilkes. Finally they called 
it Barre, after Col. Isaac Barre, our fervent friend in 
Parliament. A lot of the people wanted to call it 
Wilkes, for John Wilkes, the brilliant English journal- 
ist who fought on our side with his pen at the time. 
Down in Pennsylvania they had the same kind of a 
struggle, and they ended their struggle by putting both 
names together and calling the town Wilkes-Barre. 

I say our very map is a record of our gratitude to the 
men in England who were then on our side. You re- 
member their utterances; we were brought up on them 
as boys — the speeches of Burke and Chatham. "I 
thank God," said the great Pitt in Parliament, "that 
America has resisted. If she fails, if she falls, the 
British constitution will fall with her." They recog- 
nized that our cause was theirs ; that we and they alike 
were fighting the cause of English liberalism, English 
progress and democracy. And it was in the red heat 
of that struggle that there was given to political liberal- 
ism in England almost the greatest impulse which it 
ever received — an impulse which has gone on until stu- 
dents of politics here know well that in many respects 
the British government today is much more democratic 
than our own. 

AMEKICAN INFLUENCE IN THE BALKANS. 

There is going on at this moment a great war in 
southeastern Europe, and we know that the purpose of 
that war has been to thrust Turkish tyranny finally out 
of Europe. You remember the mutterings of the strife 
began four years ago, in 1909 ; and you remember that 
the storm center at that time was Bulgaria, and that the 
demand of Bulgaria was that her formal independence 
should be recognized — Turkey having maintained a 
kind of suzerainty up to that time. I say her formal 
independence, because her real independence had been 
achieved and been recognized as far back as 1878, I 
think it was, by the treaty of San Stefano, after the 
war between Turkey and Eussia. Do you remember 
who were the young Bulgarian statesmen who set Bul- 
garia up in self-government, who her first prime minis- 
ter was and some of his chief assistants? Where were 
they educated to their ideas of self-government and 
liberal politics ? Why, they were educated at the little 
American college at Constantinople, at Eobert College, 
on the hill overlooking the Bosphorus. So well was 
that known that when the great ships sailed away after 
the treaty of San Stefano, carrying the young men up 
through the Black Sea to their home to set up Bulgaria 
in self-government — as the great ships, I say, passed 
the little American college on the hill, every one dipped 
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its flag, and every one with its great guns thundered its 
salute in reverent recognition of the American cradle 
of Bulgarian self-government. 

When we realize what has come from that; when we 
realize that out of Eobert College there have been going 
out, and are still going out, young statesmen to make 
over Bulgaria, to make over Servia, to leaven Mace- 
donia and to affect the whole Near East — we realize, 
then, something of the mighty influence of the United 
States as a world power through American ideas, some- 
thing at this moment of concern to the Balkan States 
worth taking note of. 

As touching the Balkans and the situation at Con- 
stantinople, I wish every one of you would read the 
book by our American Dr. Barton, "Daybreak in Tur- 
key," which shows how, not only Eobert College, but 
the American college at Beirut, and a dozen smaller 
colleges, have played so great a part in influencing the 
whole Near East with the ideas of Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Franklin. I wish you would read also that 
remarkable book, "Fifty Years in Constantinople," by 
Dr. Washburn, the president so long of Eobert College. 
I wish you could have been, as it was my privilege to 
be, at the International Peace Congress at London in 
1908, and heard that most interesting and remarkable 
statesman, Ahmed Eiza, the leader of the revolutionary 
movement of the "Young Turks," who from that time 
to this has been the president of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. It is not through any fault of his and his asso- 
ciates, with their splendid ambitions and devotion, that 
Turkey is in the miserable plight in which she finds 
herself today, but simply because with all their high 
purposes they have not been able to carry them out 
against the accumulation of counteracting influences. 
If Ahmed Eiza were here today he would say to you 
that the obligation of the "Young Turk" party, the 
obligation of every reformer in the Near East — of all 
there that has in it any hope and prophecy and relish 
of salvation — is to American education and ideas and 
influence. 

Look at this wonderful thing that in this last year of 
grace, through the influence of the United States as a 
world power — primarily, I maintain, through that in- 
fluence — Turkish tyranny has been finally thrust out of 
Europe (for it will never come back) and a federal 
republic set up in China by men who have announced 
publicly their ambition to be to establish in China a 
federal republic like the United States of America. 
These were the very words of Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese 
revolutionary leader. 

AMEBICAN IDEAS IN JAPAN. 

During the last two generations there has been born 
into the world a new and mighty fact. The name of 
that fact is Japan. Two generations ago, in 1853, your 
fathers here in Chicago read very little about Japan in 
their newspapers. There is not one of us who does not 
in every newspaper today read very much about Japan. 
No man would venture to leave Japan out of any list of 
the eight great world powers. What happened in Japan 
in 1853? Why, something American happened. An 
American seaman, Commodore Perry, with his ships, 
sailed into one of the harbors of Japan, and as a result 
there was framed a treaty between the United States 
and Japan. Thus Japan was led out of its old hermit- 



like condition, its isolation, into friendship and co- 
operation with what we call the civilized powers, the 
western world. It has been the United States that has 
exercised upon Japan the greatest power. Japan sent 
here — of course she sent to Europe also — for our schol- 
ars to come over and take positions in her professors' 
chairs ; she sent her young students here to study in our 
colleges and universities; and a great Japanese scholar 
has recently said that half of the men in Japan today 
who are makers of public opinion, in statesmanship, in 
scholarship, in the great influential activities of public 
life, are men who have somehow felt American influ- 
ence. 

When the president of the University of Kioto, who 
was also the president of the Japanese Academy, was in 
this country three or four years ago, he came to Boston, 
and I remember a speech of his at a dinner there. The 
tribute paid by this eminent Japanese scholar to the 
United States and her influence upon Japan would have 
been something to give you pride in that kind of exer- 
cise 'of world power of which a country may- indeed be 
proud. And only two months ago we had in Boston 
Dr. Naruse, the head of the Japanese Women's College, 
in which a thousand women are studying. Dr. Naruse, 
one who has himself felt the influences of American 
education, paid the highest tribute to American influ- 
ences in the uplift of Japanese women and in Japanese 
education altogether. Why, the basis of the agricultural 
college in Japan was outlined by the first president of 
our agricultural college in Massachusetts. 

You will remember that in 1905, only seven or eight 
years ago, the bloodiest and costliest war of modern 
times — the great war between Eussia and Japan on the 
plains of Manchuria by the Pacific Ocean — came to an 
end in Kittery Navy Yard, in the State of Maine, one 
of the most amazing romances of history. It is a wit- 
ness that there is no longer such a thing as two hemi- 
spheres, but simply one round world, of which we all 
are parts. I say that war in Asia came to an end upon 
the New England coast. How did it come to an end? 
It came to an end through American initiative, just as 
it ought to have come to an end before it ever began at 
all, by half a dozen Japanese, among whom was Count 
Komura, sitting down on one side of a table, and half 
a dozen men with Eussian names, Count Witte and 
others, sittirig down on the other side of the table, and 
during the long summer days, for a month, there in the 
building in the navy yard, by the open windows, looking 
upon the pleasant sea, doing some sums with their slates 
and pencils. And these men found that the sums came 
out very badly; that the whole thing looked badly for 
Japan and for Eussia, and that the war ought to be 
stopped — and it was stopped. 

Now, who were those Japanese statesmen? Where 
were Count Komura and his chief associates in that 
great work educated for their great task and respon- 
sibility? Why, they were educated at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in Massachusetts. And who was the most influ- 
ential Japanese statesmen here in America during that 
anxious summer? Why, it was Count Kaneko. And 
where was Count Kaneko educated for his great respon- 
sibility? Why, also at Harvard University. And where 
and how was he fitted for Harvard? Why, by four 
years of study in the Boston Latin School. Now those 
are illustrious examples, but they are only a few of 
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scores of examples which might be given of the immense 
influence of the United States upon Japan in providing 
her with her training and her leaders. These are in- 
stances of the exercise of world power upon Japan by 
the United States. 

THE AWAKENING OP CHINA. 

There is, at this moment, being born into the world a 
vastly mightier fact than the fact which is named Japan. 
The name of this mighty fact is China. China is 
waking up, and the waking up of China is the most 
momentous thing in modern history. We forget, gen- 
tlemen, for the most part that China contains one-quar- 
ter of the population of the world ; and the consensus of 
the competent is that the Chinese are a people of greater 
resources, of greater firmness, of greater staying power, 
of greater capacity than are the Japanese people. China 
is going to advance faster in the next fifty years than 
Japan has advanced in the last fifty, and that advance 
will mean vastly more for the world. And in that ad- 
vance the part taken by the United States has been and 
is momentous. Our relations with China are happily 
all friendly; there is no background of an opium war 
between the United States and China. There is no 
background of seizures of territory such as have marked 
the history of Germany and France in China. It is all 
friendship; and never was there such a useful exercise 
of that friendship as in the return to China of the sur- 
plus of the indemnity which we assessed upon her after 
the Boxer uprising. You will remember that after that 
uprising all the nations of the West assessed heavy in- 
demnities upon China for what their people had suf- 
fered. The indemnity which our Government assessed 
was twenty-five million dollars. But when the claims 
had all been met, when the American bills were all in 
and settled, it proved that half the money still remained 
in our treasury — and we turned it back to China. 
"Common honor," yon say, "common honesty; simply 
what we ought to have done." Yes, gentlemen, that is 
true ; but I wish to say to you as one whose business it 
is to study international activities, that such exhibitions 
of common honor and common honesty in international 
dealings have not been so common up to date that they 
are as yet a drug in the market, so that when a con- 
spicuous illustration occurs it is not worth taking note 
of. I have not read of any return of indemnity to 
China by Eussia or Japan or Great Britain or France or 
Germany. I cannot say that there have not been any 
such returns. I am not exactly informed ; I am not the 
bookkeeper of those nations, nor the keeper of their 
conscience or their purse. I have not heard that they 
have returned any surplus indemnity ; and we know that 
the United States did return its surplus indemnity, 
about twelve million dollars. What was the result? 
Never was there a more conspicuous illustration of the 
fact that honesty is the best policy. What did China 
do? China said, "Because the United States has done 
this generous thing, we propose to devote the income of 
this twelve million dollars to maintaining in the Ameri- 
can colleges and universities our picked young men, to 
study the literature and language there, to study the 
law and politics, to study the commerce and trade, to 
study the industries and education, and come back here, 
with their acquired wisdom, every one of them a shuttle 
in the weaving of the great web of good understanding 



and good-will between the great Bepublic of the West 
and this great republic which we are trying to make out 
of China." Now, my friends, that is a wonderful thing 
(applause) — that is indeed a wonderful thing. And 
those young men have already begun to come. The 
stream is already flowing, in addition to the great stream 
already long flowing into our colleges from other sources 
in China ; and when they are all here there will be per- 
manently maintained out of that fund in our American 
colleges and universities four hundred Chinese students, 
the picked young men of China, to study all that is best 
here and to carry it back to China, which so deeply 
needs it. There are over eight hundred Chinese stu- 
dents in our American colleges and universities today — 
twice as many as in all the universities of Europe. More 
than one-half of the revolutionary cabinet of Sun Yat 
Sen were men who had been educated in foreign univer- 
sities, largely in American universities. A large pro- 
portion of the members of the present government of 
Yuan Shi Kai are men fitted in universities outside of 
China, largely American universities. The Chinese rev- 
olution has been a revolution by scholars; and those 
scholars got their inspiration and their self-governing 
ideas in high measure here in the universities of the 
United States. 

I was speaking last night at the University of Michi- 
gan, in Ann Arbor, and I dined there with their Cosmo- 
politan Club. I learned to my surprise that there are 
in the University of Michigan sixty Chinese students — 
more than in any other single university — and several 
of those men are supported out of the indemnity fund. 
We have some of them in Massachusetts, at Harvard and 
elsewhere, and they are scattered all over the country. 
I wish that you knew these men as well as it has become 
my privilege and happiness to know them. Twice re- 
cently we have had a dozen or fifteen of them in our 
home ; and could you talk with these young men, could 
you mark their beautiful spirit, their gentle manners, 
their high-mindedness, their thirst for knowledge, their 
public spirit, their ambition to serve China and carry 
over there all that is best in the United States, you would 
realize how immense the influence of the United States 
as a world power has been and may be in the making 
over of China. 

I say I know of nothing in human history more im- 
pressive, more momentous, than the fact that, at the 
same time, through the force in such high degree of 
American ideas, the Turkish tyranny should be thrust 
out of Europe, and a federal republic be set up in China 
by men who profess as their highest ambition the estab- 
lishment in China of a federal republic like the United 
States of America. My friends, beside this the talk of 
the United States becoming a world power because it 
sunk half a dozen second-rate Spanish gunboats a dozen 
years ago is so trivial that it makes serious and sober 
Americans blush with shame. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCOPE OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS. 

I spoke of having dined in Ann Arbor last night with 
the Cosmopolitan Club. I don't know how familiar 
many of you are here with the Cosmopolitan Club move- 
ment in American universities. It is, to my thinking, 
one of the most hopeful movements in modern educa- 
tion. That movement started only half a dozen years 
ago up at the University of Wisconsin. It spread next 
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to the University of Michigan, then to Cornell Univer- 
sity — and there are now such Cosmopolitan Clubs in 
thirty American universities. The largest one is at 
Cornell, a club of 250 members already, with a club- 
house of its own costing thirty thousand dollars, dedi- 
cated last year by a noble speech by Andrew D. White, 
the Nestor of the great international movement in the 
United States. Now what are these Cosmopolitan 
Clubs of students? They are clubs made up two-thirds 
of foreign students and one-third of American students. 
It is a wonderful witness to the cosmopolitan character 
of our university constituencies that we can have clubs 
of 150 or 200 members in our universities, two-thirds 
of them foreign students. They hold regular meet- 
ings — this week a Japanese meeting, a fortnight ago a 
German meeting, a fortnight hence a Chinese meeting. 
These young people coming together to learn of the cus- 
toms, songs, and sundry usages and ideas of the differ- 
ent nations, are leagued together, now 2,500 of them in 
our American universities, to promote international 
good understanding and good will. They publish their 
monthly magazine, issued up at Madison, Wis., and 1 
assure you, .gentlemen, that there is no magazine which 
comes to my desk that I read more faithfully than that. 
I read it every month from beginning to end, and there 
is nothing bigger with hope and with prophecy than this 
little magazine issued by the Cosmopolitan students, the 
record and program of their movement. 

The Cosmopolitan Clubs have reached out to Europe 
and affiliated with similar organizations there. Two 
years ago one of the splendid Cornell men went over 
to Berlin to carry on his higher studies in physics and 
electricity; and he carried with him his Cosmopolitan 
Club enthusiasm. He found fifteen hundred foreign 
students in Berlin, and he set to work and organized a 
Cosmopolitan Club there. When I was in Berlin a year 
ago I found it had two hundred members. I went to 
Leipsic, which was my own German university, and 
there was another; and since then one has been organ- 
ized at Munich, and another at Gottingen, and another 
at Heidelberg, and another at Bonn. Already, I dare 
say, a thousand German students are leagued in this 
great movement, and this through the work of this 
young American, carrying on his part of the influence 
of the United States as a world power. Last spring that 
devoted young American scholar started out on a mis- 
sionary tour, going to Prague and Vienna and Buda- 
pest, and down through the Balkan States, meeting 
little groups of students at Belgrade, Sofia, and Buka- 
rest, and founding a Cosmopolitan Club at Eobert Col- 
lege. He stirred up the young men of Athens, inviting 
them to send delegates over here to the International 
Congress of Students, which, for the first time, meets 
this year in America. I had a letter only a fortnight 
ago saying that already they have in sight thirty Ger- 
man students who are coming over to that noteworthy 
gathering. 

Now, my friends, the pregnancy, the power of this 
movement which is taking hold of the young students 
of the world, so largely through American influence, 
are incalculable. 

But the greatest Cosmopolitan Club in the world is 
the United States of America itself. Never since time 
began was there such a population as this of ours, made 
up of all races, yet all pulling together, working together 



in harmony in the main, for common purposes and com- 
mon ends. 

HOW THE TIDINGS OF AMEBICAN FREEDOM REACH DIS- 
TANT LANDS. 

Having spent several years of my student life in Eng- 
land and in Germany, maintaining always close touch 
with both countries and loving both, I have watched 
with pain and sorrow the strain between those countries 
in the last six or eight years — I am glad to say less now 
than it was — and I have felt constrained to say when 
my English friends have said to me, "If the worst 
should ever come to the worst, and there should be, 
which God forbid, a war between England and Ger- 
many, we should count upon you over in the United 
States to stand by the mother country" — I say I have 
felt it a duty to reply, "Do you know what the mother 
country of the United States is?" Speaking of the 
year 1900 — and I suppose the proportions have not 
much changed since, although the numbers have in- 
creased — but speaking of 1900, we had some twenty 
millions of people of English blood, eighteen millions 
of German blood — -very little difference — -whole States 
like Wisconsin three-quarters of whose people are of 
German blood, great cities like Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
and I think your own Chicago, predominantly German ; 
we have fourteen millions of Irish and Scotch blood; 
half as many Swedes as in Sweden; half as many Nor- 
wegians as in Norway ; half as many Danes as in Den- 
mark; New York the fourth Italian city in the world 
with 500,000 Italians, the fifth German city in the 
world, the greatest Jewish city ever heard of in human 
history — the Jerusalem of Isaiah and John the Baptist 
was not in it with New York city. I don't . know 
whether you realize it, but more than one-half of the 
total number of Jews in the United States are in the 
city of Greater New York — a million of them. New 
York, you see, is the New Jerusalem. I say, out of this 
conglomerate are we made. And the greatest influence 
of all has not been these spectacular things which I have 
hastily run over; it has been the silent, pervasive influ- 
ence of the thousands and millions of letters which dur- 
ing the last two generations have filled the mail bags, 
going to the old homes from the new homes here, and 
falling like snowflakes into tire little homes and the 
little villages beside the Bhine and the Elbe and the 
Danube and the Po, telling the old folks at home of a 
new land, where there are free schools, and free churches, 
and a free press, and free assembly, and free libraries, 
and free speech, and all the other great institutions 
which make up this free country. 

My friends, talk of the influence of the United States 
as a world power — this has been the thing which has 
been leavening the world and sowing everywhere the 
seeds of that democracy which we believe is destined 
everywhere to triumph, and through whose triumph 
alone universal peace will come. Because, friends, there 
will never be universal peace in this world until there is 
justice, and there will never be justice in the world until 
men have their rights, until there is self-government, 
until there is some approach to a dominant democracy. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

We are thankful that the great peace movement had 
its origin here. The founders of this republic, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Franklin, were the most illustrious 
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group of men in the world in their great time, who stood 
for the substitution of the system of law for the system 
of war in the settlement of international disputes. The 
first peace society in human history was the Peace Soci- 
ety of New York, and the second was founded in my 
own city of Boston, both of them not a century ago, in 
1815. Prom these two American centers the great peace 
movement has spread around the world, until at last 
we have come to the day of Hague conferences made up 
of the official representatives of all nations, simply seek- 
ing to organize the family of nations as we here have 
organized this family of States. This is not simply an 
American claim ; it is European tribute to America. I 
have heard it repeatedly from German and French and 
English leaders of our movement — that all that the 
world needs for international organization is to have 
just such an application to world affairs of the three 
principles of interstate free trade, an interstate supreme 
court, and an interstate federation, as we have instituted 
in this family of States in our national system. 

I think we all owe a great debt to President Taft for 
his splendid effort last year for the unreserved treaties 
of arbitration with Great Britain and Prance (ap- 
plause), an effort temporarily checked. But it is for us 
to see to it that such treaties do not long wait, that this 
country continue to lead the world as it has led in the 
past in the great work- of arbitration. Let us see also 
that the logic of the situation is respected, and that the 
machinery for settling international disputes by force 
is made to decrease in proportion to the great increase 
of the machinery for the settlement of disputes by law 
and by justice. Let us put a stop to the big navy craze 
here in the United States. There is no proper place for 
it in this Republic. Let us raise public opinion against 
this attempt on the part of certain men in Congress to 
pass the militia pay bill — an attempt to bring the whole 
militia of the country under payment from the national 
treasury, making our militia a part of a national army. 
This country has no excuse for things of this kind ; they 
are un-American, undemocratic, false to the true prin- 
ciples of progress, false to our struggling sister nations. 
We have a great record in constructive things, and we 
ought to lead the nations in the reduction of the tre- 
mendous armaments which are exhausting the world. 

We are the strongest and safest of nations; never so 
safe as today. We can afford great experiments and 
bold policies. The principles of our Federal Republic 
are the principles which need to be expanded into appli- 
cation to international affairs to give us the kind of 
organized world which we want. Our very Constitution 
is a prophecy; our history an inspiration. The whole 
world looks to us for leadership, and it is for us to work 
ever more and more to make the United States a true 
prophecy and preparation for the united world. 



The Work of the New York Peace 
Society. 

By William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 

Several notable addresses have been heard in meet- 
ings of the New York Peace Society since the last re- 
port was made in the Advocate op Peace. Among 
them all, that on "The Promotion of Peace in the 
Orient," by President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, per- 



haps deserves principal mention on account of the im- 
portance of the subject with which he dealt, and be- 
cause it was a summing up of the conclusions reached 
by him in his trip through the Orient, undertaken at 
the instance of the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The distinguished lecturer 
was able to put in a few propositions the gist of his ob- 
servations, although the address filled an evening and 
delighted the twelve hundred people who had gathered 
in Carnegie Hall to hear him. He said that two causes 
had delayed the growth of peace in the East — the fact 
that the Oriental mind had not grasped the principles 
of inductive philosophy which had contributed so 
powerfully to the progress of the European nations in 
the last two or three centuries, and had not arrived at 
the idea of universal brotherhood. He condemned the 
selfish course of European nations in their earlier deal- 
ings with India and China, but commended warmly the 
later work of Great Britain, and especially the "open- 
door" policy of John Hay. He mentioned several fac- 
tors which will go far to insure peace on the Pacific, 
one of them being the dominance of the ocean jointly 
by several of the great peace-loving nations,- including 
Japan. He denied that any one nation either could or 
ought to dominate in that region, and said that the 
practice by all of them of the Golden Rule (as binding 
on the nation as on the individual) was the simple solu- 
tion of the whole problem, and the only solution. The 
subject of the address will be dealt with at an early 
date in a publication by the Endowment. The Civic 
Forum co-operated with the Peace Society in the 
meeting. 

A second address, given at the annual meeting, that 
was of great timeliness and worth, was by Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, of the Century Magazine, on "The 
Exemption of Coastwise Shipping: Why it Should Be 
Repealed." It is being published in pamphlet form by 
this society, and will be sent to newspapers and other 
sources of influence, as well as to our own members and 
to the peace societies in the United States and Europe. 
Following the address, strong resolutions against break- 
ing treaty faith and in favor of repeal or arbitration 
were unanimously adopted. 

Another important pronouncement was made on the 
same occasion by the president of the society, Mr. Car- 
negie, on "The Baseless Fear of War." It has been 
printed in full in the Independent for February 13, and 
widely copied and commented on in the press through- 
out the country. It was notable for its assertion of the 
principles that, before making large increases to our 
already huge armaments, it is incumbent on the advo- 
cates of the increase to show what nations are threaten- 
ing the United States; that the civilian, and not the 
military man, is the proper judge of the nation's dan- 
ger and needs, and that the axiom in business, "Beware 
the expert," held as against the advice to arm of the 
military men. " 'Tis their vocation" to find imaginary 
foes and to discover possible invasions. 

The Hon. John Barrett also spoke in an interesting 
way at the annual meeting on "Pan-America and 
Peace." 

The Baroness Bertha von Suttner addressed three 
meetings organized by us in December, and speeches of 
importance were made at a banquet tendered to her by 
the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, President Nicholas Murray 



